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became noted only through trade. Even Ox-
ford, as a seat of learning, owes its first eminence
to the fact that it was a town of commercial
note, with flourishing industries, and a rich
trading population, including one of the
wealthiest English Jewries. A settlement of
Jews was at that period a fair indication of a
town's trading importance. The sea and river
ports were the most noted centres, however.
Bristol did a considerable trade with foreign
countries generally, as well as with Ireland;
Lynn was a highly prosperous seaport, to which
foreign merchants were admitted free of toll;
Norwich possessed a successful textile industry,
greatly aided by its colony of Flemings;
Chester was a port of consequence, owning a
mercantile fleet largely employed in importing
wines from Gascony, Spain, and Germany;
Lincoln was one of the most active seats of
home and foreign trade, and was specially
favoured by the Norman kings, Henry I. having
constructed a canal from the Trent to the
Witham, whereby foreign vessels could make
their way to and from the city ; and Henry II.
granted the guild to the citizens, " just as they
had it in the time of Edward, William, and
Henry, Kings of England." Exeter was the
chief port for the export of the minerals of
Devonshire and Cornwall, besides having a
numerous cloth-making community ; Grimsby
was much resorted to by traders from Norway
and Scotland; and one of the principal sea-
ports of the east coast was Dunwich, in Suffolk,
then yielding an annual tribute to the King
larger than that of any other town on the same